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so in their lineaments than Mr. Bradley's ; but, unlike Mr. Bradley's, they 
do not wear the garment of some long-loved orthodoxy. They bring up 
in none of " Uberweg's pigeonholes." No amiable, book-fearing old 
bondholder has endowed a university chair anywhere for their dissemina- 
tion. Their absurdities are too new, too original, and too little suited to 
keep alive any tradition, good or bad. What possible interest, for ex- 
ample, can schoolman or laic find in the third chapter, the book's core, on 
" The Fiction of a Universe " ? Mr. Rhodes here assumes at the outset 
that " there existed at a certain time in the past a universe which, as a 
whole or in any part, was devoid of geometrical form and which con- 
sisted of a measurable amount of continuous, homogeneous substance." 
This, we are told, is a hypothesis set up, not on astronomical or other 
facts, but only for the sake of avoiding the paradoxes of space and time. 
Just what it leads to, the reviewer has not been able to discover. Among 
other things, it revives the theory of continuous destruction and fresh 
creation of the physical universe. And, in the explanation of his " real 
cosmoids " (the elements of reality) as " the least possible changes of 
position," which themselves disappear when they have lived out their 
minimum change, Mr. Rhodes seems to have struck upon that most un- 
usual notion of a " time atom," which an acute Persian philosopher 
named al-Baqilani once worked out in a fascinating atomistic monadism 
while Leibnitz's forebears were eating acorns in the European wilderness. 

Whether the formulas of Mr. Rhodes's hypermechanics are truer or 
more fanciful than those which many theoretical physicists and mathe- 
matizing philosophers have been copiously writing of late, I do not know. 
They resemble these as homespun resembles factory stuff; indeed, whole 
pages from Mr. Rhodes echo, in the vernacular, the highly technical rela- 
tivism of the " lines of force " theorists and the hypergeometers. Though 
loose and uninformed, they are plainly the residue of a prodigious amount 
of hard, earnest thinking. They are of the stuff that a teacher of philos- 
ophy might sigh for in undergraduate essays ; they are the " poor but 
honest parents " of useful speculation. And what they lack in marked 
value they make up for with the grace of sincere modesty. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to "Pragmatism." William James. 

London, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1909. 

Pp. xxi + 298. 

The paramount issue raised by pragmatism concerns the meaning of a 
true idea; and it is because this truth-question is a pivotal one, and be- 
cause the " definitive settlement of it will mark a turning point in the 
history of epistemology," that this latest volume from Professor James 
has been prepared. The book is a collection of papers and addresses con- 
tributed by him at various times during the past twenty-five years, to 
which are added a few that are now published for the first time. The 
special purpose of this collection of writings is best stated in Pro- 
fessor James's own words : " In order to make my own thought more ac- 
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eessible to those who hereafter may have to study the (truth) question 
I have collected in the volume that follows all the work of my pen that 
bears directly on the truth-question" (Preface, p. viii). One effect which 
the massed impression of these writings should produce, is a sensible 
diminution in the number of the " misunderstanders " of pragmatism. 
Certainly, if this misunderstanding persists, it can not, I think, fairly be 
attributed to Dr. James himself. But whether the striking and luminous 
presentation of the doctrine of pragmatism in this volume and in its 
fellow volume, " Pragmatism," will effect any conversions, is another 
story. My own experience as an anti-pragmatist makes me sceptical of 
such a result. I know too well from personal experience the hardness of 
the unregenerate heart in these matters; the strength of mental habits 
and prepossessions, and the seductive power of the logic of " abstraction- 
ism," to expect that this new gospel will gain many converts in the pres- 
ent generation. Had this same volume fallen into my hands in my un- 
regenerate days, I know well how it would have fared; I should have 
seen inconsistencies between the earlier and the later writings of James, 
I should have found, despite the vigorous disclaimer of its author, a 
radical divergence between the pragmatism of James and the Schiller- 
Dewey pragmatism; the epistemology would have been pronounced 
solipsistic, and the implied and consequent metaphysics, mere slush. 
If I now venture to say, that to-day I can discover in the writings of 
Dr. James, in this volume or elsewhere, none of these things, I think it 
not unlikely some of my quondam anti-pragmatist friends will say, I may 
have experienced a change of heart, but certainly not an improvement in 
my understanding. However, I will add in way of apology, that this 
change of mental view, I attribute mainly to my own attempts to remain 
an anti-pragmatist, and as such to meet the counter-attack of the pragma- 
tist; to answer the crucial question relating to the meaning, the content, 
of a true idea, and the possibility of distinguishing between a true and a 
false idea. It dawned upon me at last, that to go on answering this 
pivotal question after the manner of intellectualism was about as effective 
in the way of defense as the device of the ostrich in protecting itself 
from assault by hiding its head under its wing. 

But to return to this book. I think Dr. James has clearly carried the 
war into Africa, and distinctly put the rejecter of pragmatism upon the 
defensive. It is this aggressive front, this note of challenge, this forcing 
upon the anti-pragmatist an alternative that constitutes the strength and 
the strategic advantage of James's position. To begin with the truth- 
question, pragmatism gives a definition of the truth-relation, and the 
trueness of an idea in definite, concrete terms; he claims that this state- 
ment of what the idea actually does, or has the capacity for doing, ex- 
hausts the content of its meaning. The anti-pragmatist rejects this view ; 
then the pragmatist challenges him to specify any significant and relevant 
element of meaning which his own definition of the terms — true — agree- 
ment with reality, etc., does not contain ; and how does the anti-pragmatist 
meet this challenge? I must confess, that up to date, I know of no 
answers that are not either words without meaning or which do not in- 
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volve postulates, or assumptions that, when scrutinized, are found to be as 
useless as they are insusceptible of verification. In thus rejecting the 
pragmatist's definition of a true idea, the anti-pragmatist faces an alter- 
native; and, to judge from my own endeavors in the past and from what 
I have read, it looks very much as if all that the pragmatist's opponents 
have yet done is to shut their eyes to the fact that a real alternative is 
there for them to face. 

Again, the anti-pragmatist rejects, as the quintessence of error and 
confusion, the pragmatist's identification of the truth of an idea and the 
verification of that idea; to him, snugly ensconced in his logical cate- 
gories and distinctions, there is a vital difference between the trueness of 
an idea and the knowledge of the fact that this idea is true. Is not the 
idea true the moment it is framed in somebody's mind? And does not 
this idea remain true even should no human knower at least ever discover 
that truth ? The pragmatist replies by a counter-question : " If I have not 
given the correct account of truth and verification, show me what there is 
either in your idea itself, or in this supposed relation to its object, which 
gives any meaning to the statement. This idea was true prior to its veri- 
fication." Here is the crux, the anti-pragmatist must face this alterna- 
tive, either to give up his attempted distinction between the truth of an 
idea and the verifiability of this idea, or he must postulate some super- 
human knower of this true idea; and then how will he show that this 
postulated knower is of any use to us would-be human knowers, either in 
enabling us to know whether our ideas are true or not true, or in giving 
us any consolation for our failure to know ? 

Once more, the pragmatism of James meets the objection that his 
epistemology issues in solipsism and achieves no true transcendence by 
the counter-question: If the object in the cognitive relation is not a 
kind of reality that can be led up to in experiential processes, if it be not 
the terminus ad quern of experiential workings, if it must possess some 
sort of perseity, thing in itselfness, — a transcendency pragmatism does not 
recognize — then tell us in what way this truly real-being, this really tran- 
scendent can become known to us mortals. How is the chasm of your 
transcendence to be crossed? If the transcendence which knowledge in- 
volves is something which is not passable by our human ideas, as experi- 
ence in posse, how can we ever know whether or not our ideas have 
bridged the chasm and made fast to a reality there? Again, the anti- 
pragmatist faces the alternative; either the epistemology of pragmatism 
or the unknowable. 

Such, I think, is the legitimate force of the presentation of prag- 
matism made in this latest volume from the pen of William James. 
And the conclusion of the whole matter is : If the anti-pragmatists are 
to continue the fight, they must bring into action better artillery and 
better gunners ; they must choose more strategic positions for attack ; they 
must look well to their defenses, and at least provide for the contingency 
of a retreat. 

John E. Eussell. 

Williams College. 



